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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met at 11 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 1410, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

We have 2 or 3 subcommittee reports on urgent matters this 
morning, 1 of which deals with wheat in which you have expressed an 
interest. 

At this time the committee will be glad to hear you, Mr. Hoffman, 
but before hearing you, I would like to recognize Mr. Albert, of Okla- 
homa, the chairman of the Wheat Subcommittee, so that he might 
tell us what has been done prior to this time. 

We had numerous bills referred to this committee. The chairman 
will recognize Mr. Albert, of Oklahoma, for a statement. 

Mr. Ausert. Mr. Chairman, we had 12 bills referred to this 
committee to exempt farmers from the marketing quota penalties 
where wheat was raised for food or feed on the farm. 

Various members testified in behalf of the bills at that time. The 
Department of Agriculture, with certain modifications, recommended 
favorable action on those bills. 

The subcommittee, after the hearings, had an executive session and 
postponed the matter. 

Later the subcommittee met again and voted to table these bills. 

Thereafter, the chairman was prevailed upon to have the full com- 
mittee take the matter up and my recollection is that the full commit- 
tee, after hearing the report of the subcommittee, sustained the sub- 
committee’s action in tabling those bills. 

That is the history of it. 

Mr. Horr. The record of the printed hearings indicates the follow- 
ing Members of Congress testified: 

on. Alvin M. Bentley, of Michigan; Hon. Iris Blitch, Georgia; 
Hon. W. Sterling Cole, of New York; Hon. T. Millet Hand, New York; 
Hon. John E. Henderson, State of Ohio; Hon. Richard H. Poff, of 
Virginia; and Hon. James M. Quigley, of Pennsylvania. 

The committee has not heard from those authors. 

The CHarrmMan. We did hear from Mr. Marvin McLain, Director 
of the Grain Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Frank Woolley, legislative counsel of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and we had additional data submitted by Hon. E. T. 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
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. Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, we also had a representative of the 
National Grange. 

Also Mr. Kendrick, president of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers appeared before the Wheat Subcommittee to testify. The 
committee has had rather full hearings. 

The CuarrMan. Notwithstanding, the hobrities were held and the 
transcript of the hearings are now available and have been available 
for some time. 

It appears that some people have been unaware of the fact that we 
have had these hearings; even Secretary Benson telegraphed me in 
October and indicated clearly he was not aware of the fact. 

As a matter of fact, representatives of the Department appeared 
here. I might say to Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Keating that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture urges this committee to pass this legislation 
which would have the effect of exempting wheat grown for feed and 
seed on farms. 

Now, wheat grown outside of the acreage allotment naturally is 
subjected to the provisions in the law, just as any other crops that 
are grown in violation of the law. 

This committee cannot pass legislation to relieve everyone of 
paying penalties. If we did, the law would be ineffective. 

I received the general impression that those who would urge passage 
of this legislation are not so much the family-size farm concerned with 
feeding small groups or flock of chickens or small herd of cattle because 
the law specified a 15-acre allotment. 

I have the impression that there are large poultry operators on the 
eastern seaboard, and I have some large poultry operators in my dis- 
trict, but I have not had anyone from my district urge me to vote for 
this legislation. 

If we pass this law, it would be an inducement or an invitation to 
anyone who wanted to go into the poultry business, and grow an un- 
limited amount of wheat and increase the flocks tremendously, and to 
that extent contribute to the already burdensome wheat surplus we 
have now. 

| would like Mr. Hope to go further on this. We did exempt cer- 
tain sections of the country. In 1954 we declared 12 States not within 
the commercial wheatgrowing area so that they are not restricted in 
the production. 

We will be glad to hear from you two gentlemen; Mr. Hoffman has 
been interested sometime in the matter. We will be glad to hear you, 
Mr. Hoffman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
complaints that come to me are from farmers who have complied with 
the law, and also from others who have been indicted and are now 
facing trial in the United States District Court in the Western District 
of Michigan, Southern Division. 

Mr. Horr. Would the witness yield at this point? 

Mr. Horrman. Certainly. 

Mr. Horr. Do I understand you to say that people have been 
indicted for planting more than 15 acres of wheat? I understand 
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that there have been civil suits filed for the purpose of collecting 
penalties but I don’t know how they could be indicted. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understand, they have been indicted because 
Mr. Rogers, of the Department of Justice, is the man who is handling 
some of the claims. I understand some cases have been compromised, 
but the people that come to me are up for prosecution. 

It comes under Wendell Miles, the United States district attorney 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. They are subject to, are they not, criminal 
prosecution? 

Mr. Hope, No. 

Mr. Horrman. Can they not send them to jail? 

Mr. Horr. They are subject to payment of a penalty. 

Mr. Horrman. Can they not send them to jail for nonpayment of 
penalty? 

The CuarrMan. The Secretary indicated that to me in letter. 

Mr. Horrman. You can call it quasi-criminal, or whatever you 
want. If the fellow wants to pay, as I understand you get a body 
execution on it. They are in the United States district court at the 
mercy of the United States district attorney. 

All they have been doing is raising too much wheat and feed it to 
their cattle and poultry. 

I think I am correct in that the United States has upheld the 
validity of the original act. The farmers cannot understand how, 
in order to make payments to some who comply with certain regula- 
tions, you take away the property or the right to use the property 
of those who do not comply. That is the basic overall objective. 

Mr. Reed said that he wanted to call your attention to the fact, 
Mr. Reed of New York, that this law outdid anything that the 
Russians had tried to do and that Mr. Jonas also said that he wanted 
to file his protest here. 

Of course, you realize better than I do what it is domg. I get 
many, many complaints from folks, some of whom have owned their 
land back for 2 or 3 generations, and now you have fixed it so they 
cannot use it the way they want to. 

You might just as well limit the production or the use of any other 
agricultural product, I suppose. 

The CHaAtrMAN. That goes to all of these acreage allotments, 
That is involved in all of these adjustment programs. 

Mr. Horrman. That is right. 

The Cuairman. We are restricting the use of property. We are 
saying to a man, I do not care how many generations he has had it 
in the family, that he cannot use it to the disadvantage of everybody 
else. 

Mr. Horrman. You just ignore the provisions of the Constitution 
which says no man’s property, which means the use of it, of course, 
can be taken away from him without just compensation and you 
write a law which gives me a certain benefit payment, but takes 
away from him the right to use his land, his own land, as he likes. 

The Cuarmman. Only after a referendum has been held and 
two-thirds of the farmers involved favor controls. 

Mr. Horrman. Of the United States. 

The CuarrMan. Two-thirds of the farmers voting in the referendum 
declare they want this control program, then it is effected; otherwise 
it is not in force. 
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Now, if we are going to take your philosophy and accept that, we 
would repeal every adjustment program we have enacted in the past. 

We would have free agriculture, but we would have a bankrupt 
agriculture. 

Mr. HorrMman. Certainly if you are going along with my philosophy 
you will follow the Constitution. What you are doing now is getting 
away from it. You are prohibiting me using my own property and 
you are paying me nothing for it. There is no use arguing that. 
I understand the situation. 

The CuarrMaNn. The Supreme Court has held that what we have 
done, and what we are doing, is constitutional. You have a perfect 
right to attack the constitutionality of the act here, or on the floor, 
but what we are doing is not new. We have been doing it for years, 
back in 1938 and prior to that time. 

Mr. Horrman. What you do is establish a legislative policy, that 
is your business. No one is obliged to accept the Supreme Court 
decision except as he goes along and complies with it. 

For 27 years, if you recall, these people who wanted to change the 
laws of segregation, they advocated the change and they got it. 

There is no reason why a farmer today has to keep his mouth shut 
and argue against the soundness of the legislative program or the 
legality of the Supreme Court decision. 

We hope some day that the legislature, the Congress, the Court, too, 
will change its opinion. 

The CuarrMan. If the wheat bill and the wheat program is uncon- 
stitutional, as you contend, then all of the programs for all the basic 
commodities, and the sugar program, are unconstitutional. 

Mr. Horrman. I understand the situation. 

The CuHarrMaANn. Did we not pass these laws while the gentleman 
was a member of the committee? 

Mr. Horrman. While what? 

The Cuarrman. Did you not vote for some of these laws while 
you were a distinguished member of this committee? 

Mr. Horrman. Of this committee? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I got off this committee. I was satisfied that you 
could not by legislation solve the farmers’ problem. If I thought 
you could, I would have stayed here and advocated that every farmer 
be given a benefit payment and not overworked at any time. 

When you talk about the referendum, the people in Michigan do 
not vote for this. The people up in the Dakotas and Northwest 
put it on us. They have plenty of wheat land there. They do not 
want us to grow enough for our chickens and cattle. 

The CuarrMan. You were growing all you wanted to in Michigan 
back in the early thirties. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not know about that. 

The CuarrMan. Surely you were. 

Mr. Horrman. How do you know? 

The Cuarrman. I know about Michigan. 

Mr. Horrman. You are like some of the witnesses that appear 
before our committee. You are testifying as to what some fellow 
told you, or what you read. 

That is all I care to say. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have a bill, Mr. Hoffman? 
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Mr. Horrman. No, I have no bill. I would not waste my time 
putting in a bill with the present feeling of Congress. I am speaking 
in behalf of the other gentlemen who put in a bill, in behalf of Secretary 
Benson, who wants a change. 

The Cuarrman. Are you speaking now for Mr. Bentley, of Michi- 
gan? He spoke for himself. 

Mr. Horrman. The only people I am representing, and speaking for 
here, are Mr. Reed of New York, and Mr. Jonas, of North Carolina, 
and the people in my State who have been arrested. 

I yield to a more worthy gentleman. 

The Cuarrman. Whom did you say you were speaking for? 

Mr. Horrman. I am speaking for the farmers in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan, who are protesting this provision which 
makes it an offense if they feed wheat which has been grown in 
excess of the quota allotment. 
wits CuHarrMAaN. I thought you were advocating the passage of a 

ill. 

Mr. Horrman. I want you to report out the Reed bill and the 
Jonas bill. You are not going to do it, are you? 

The CHarrMan. The Chair recognizes Mr. Hope, of Kansas. 

Mr. Hops. Mr. Hoffman, I would like to ask you if you do not 
think that the 15-acre provision which is contained in the wheat 
legislation, and which provides that any farmer can produce and 
sell 15 acres of wheat without paying penalty, whether he has ever 
grown wheat before or not, does not take care of the average family- 
type farmer pretty well? 

Mr. Horrman. They say not. I do not grow any wheat, myself. 

Mr. Hope. I realize that. I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that in the case of no other commodity on which marketing 
quotas are in effect is there a provision of any kind which will permit 
the farmer to produce any quantity without paying the penalty, 
tobacco, rice, peanuts, there is no provision giving a man certain 
acreage he can grow without paying penalty. 

In the case of wheat, that provision has been put in the law to take 
care of the family-size farm. It would not take care of the large 
poultry farmers who produce wheat for feed. It will take care of the 
average size farmer. 

I want to call your attention to these figures from the 1955 crop 
report, which show that the State of Michigan has not suffered 
materially from this provision. 

Under the legislation which is now in effect, the wheat acreage of 
this country has been reduced by 35 percent, and the wheat produc- 
tion, to a lesser degree. In the State of Michigan, however, the 
average wheat production for the 10 years, 1944 to 1953, was 
31,516,000 bushels. 

For 1954, which is the first year this provision was in effect, it was 
30,385,000 bushels. 

And for 1955, it was 28,914,000, practically 29 million bushels, or 
a loss of 10 percent of the wheat production of the entire State at a 
time when the wheat acreage in the country was cut about 35 percent. 
And at the time when my own State of Kansas suffered a reduction 
from an average of 204 million bushels produced in the 10 years of 
1944 to 1953, to 128 million bushels, or about 40 percent in 1955. 


74942—56——_2 
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So I am the one, rather than the gentleman from Michigan, who 
should be complaining about this thing, as far as any actual damage 
or any loss of wheat production or wheat acreage to his constituents. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, practically all of Kansas grows wheat. I do 
not know about that. We do not grow so much of it. 

The fact that the Supreme Court, as mentioned by the chairman 
of this committee, the Supreme Court has decided something, is no 
reason at all why we should not go to Congress to have it changed 
because the Congress writes the law and if it is a bad law, even though 
the Supreme Court says it is constitutional, there is no reason why it 
should not be changed. 

Mr. Jonus. Is it not a fact that these people in Michigan, for 
instance, if they have grown their 15 acres of wheat, that they can also 
grow all the oats and barley and rice and other small grains they would 
want to, to supplement that feed? 

Mr. Horr. Yes; and corn, also. 

Mr. Jonrs. They can grow all those things to take care of their feed. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffman, +f you have no further statement, 
we are glad to have heard you. 

We will recognize Mr. Keating. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH B. KEATING, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Keratina. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
think probably as a practical matter we have to accept the decision 
of the Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of this particular 
provision, although it does strike me at first blush, and it has only 
been recently brought to my attention, so forcibly that it is pretty 
much contrary to what I have been brought up to believe we stood for 
in this country, that you will assess a penalty against a farmer for 
raising more for use right in his own home, or around his own farm 
than he is allowed to do. . 

However, that is the situation. I have complaints from farmers 
who have been assessed these penalties, feel pretty strongly about it. 

I do not understand that there is any criminal provision in the 
law except as it might flow from not paying the penalty. But they 
are relatively small amounts which leads me to think that they are 
not too much over the 15-acre permissive provision. 

Now, I doubt whether a 15-acre exemption is sufficient to take care 
of a good many of these situations. 

I know in one case this farmer personally, who has written in, and 
he has quite a poultry operation, but it is not a tremendous one. He 
has been assessed $180 penalty or something. 

I wonder if the committee has considered increasing the permitted 
acreage about 15 acres. The technical side of what the gentleman 
from Oklahoma mentioned as to the tabling of these bills can easily 
be taken care of, because other bills have been put in since. 

I am going to introduce a bill today. I agree with my friend from 
Michigan, much of what he has said, but I would like for myself, to 
say that | am here to speak for something and not against something. 

I want to urge that this committee take up this problem again and 
either do one or two things: Either accept the principle of these various 
bills that where a fellow raises this wheat just for use on his own farm, 
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he should be exempted as the department seems to advocate also, or 
that consideration be given to a larger exemption than the 15-acre 
exemption. 

It would increase the production of poultry. I am not familiar 
with the situation sufficiently to say whether that is going to have a 
bad effect on our economy, or not. I would not think so. 

But I do think that it is a serious problem and it causes great resent- 
ment among farmers in New York State, for instance. 

All the farm organizations advocating a change in the law in this 
respect, and they are pretty much up in arms over this problem, be- 
cause when it comes to the vote they are outvoted, of course. There 
is a relatively small amount of wheat grown in that State and they 
are outvoted by these other large wheat-producing areas. 

It does not seem to me it would have any adverse effect on the 
large wheat producers who are raising wheat to sell if this exemption 
were granted. 

Mr. AnFruso. Will you yield a minute? 

Mr. Kuatine. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. How much of an increase in the acreage would you 
recommend? Fifteen to what? 

Mr. Kratinea. I will say to the gentlemen, I had not given that 
thought until I came here and heard some of the conversations. I 
would rather have someone make a recommendation who knows more 
about what they are talking about than I do. 

Mr. Anruso. Would you look into it? 

Mr. Kratina. Yes, I will be happy to and make a recommendation 
to the committee. 

Mr. Potx. The farmers in New York are all for Federal orders on 
milk; are they not? 

Mr. Keatine. Yes, on the milk. 

Mr. Pox. The people in Wisconsin and Minnesota do not like the 
Federal order on milk. 

Mr. Keatine. You do not like the New York State order which does 
not permit you to sell your milk in New York City, I realize that. 

I realize that geographically we have a great many differences of 
viewpoint. I am trying to look at this also from the point of view of 
the large wheat producers in other areas. 

It seems to me they would not be too adversely affected if this 
exemption were granted. 

Mr. Bass. Would the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Pouk. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Are the people who use this wheat that you are talking 
about, are they using it to feed animals for commercial sale? 

Mr. Keratine. Yes; they sell the animals. 

Mr. Bass. They sell them on a commercial market? 

Mr. Kwatina. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. They are not consuming, the family, themselves, are not 
consuming the animals which consume the wheat? 

Mr. Kratina. No; I think not. 

Mr. Bass. If they are producing animals for commercial use, it 
appears to me that it gets out of the category of a family type of 
consumption. I think it goes into the surplus of the commercial wheat 
as much as if wheat is sold. 
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Mr. Kxrartina. I would have to disagree with that. It does not seem 
to me it does, but I get your point. I understand what you are driving 
at. 

Mr. Hinv. Mr. Keating, have you ever, as a lawyer, tried to figure 
out how these folks up in New York can ‘get around this legislation? 

Mr. Knarina. I assume that the lawyers have gone into this thing 
very fully. My understanding is that there have been decisions 
sustaining the Government in these suits against these farmers and 
if in fact they have exceeded the 15-acre provision, they are liable to 
a penalty. 

Mr. Hitt. Now, let me ask you this question. It comes to my 
mind what do these farmers operate? If you had 25 farmers in an 
area and each farmer wanted to grow 15 acres of wheat and I as a 
farmer that has a poultry plant wanted to take all that wheat, there 
is no law against that. 

Did you know that? Right under this very program? But I 
venture the statement that if you had 25 farmers in your area and 
they all wanted to grow 15 acres of wheat for their own use and you 
wanted to take all that wheat and trade poultry for it, there is no law 
that affects ‘you. 

Mr. Kearina. | guess that is true. 

Mr. Lairp. No, I do not think you can do that. Under the 
present law you cannot trade that wheat to other farmers. 

The CuarrMan. What about noncommercial? 

Mr. Hitt How would he violate the law when he is entitled to 
grow 15 acres? 

Mr. Larrp. For his own use, for his own farm. He cannot trade 
that wheat to somebody else. 

Mr. Hiuu. | said he could sell that wheat and I could buy every 
pound of it. I say 24 of them could sell all that wheat to me. That 
is What I am asking you. 

Mr. Keatina. I was a lawyer, but I have had to depart from it 
since I became a legislator. 

The CHarRMAN. Once a lawyer, always a lawyer. 

Mr. Hitu. Tell me why it cannot be done. 

Mr. Keatine. My understanding is that the 15-acre privilege even 
requires that that be used on the farm. 

The CHArRMAN. Are you in doubt about that? 

Mr. Keating. You mean you can raise up to 15 acres and sell it? 

Mr. Hitz. At no penalty. 

Mr. Horr. You can sell it at the market price. 

Mr. Keatrna. I mean it is not supported? 

Mr. Hope. It is not supported. 

The CuarrMan. I have had men come to me and they have argued 
they should be permitted to increase their flocks and grow all the feed 
they want to. In other words, they want to get out from under the 
law and add to the wheat surplus and add to the poultry surplus. 

I do not have any greater interest in the wheat program than I have 
in other programs. 

The wheat producers of this country are well represented by Mr. 
Hope, of Kansas, and these other men from the Northwest, and Okla- 
homa, and other places. 

When these bills were referred here, I appreciated the spirit and 
problems of the authors of the bill, and we did hold full hearings on 
the bills. We held subcommittee and full committee hearings. 
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Even as late as October 31, Secretary Benson was primarily re- 
sponsible for somebody believing that some sort of crime has been 
involved. I would like to quote one sentence from a telegram. It 
says: 

Your committee files will show that I urged you to hold hearings on a number 


of bills carrying Department of Agriculture endorsement. For example, not 
once, but twice, I implored— 





He never implored me; he requested 


to schedule hearings on badly needed legislation which would have exempted 
from marketing quota penalties farmers who produced wheat exclusively for use 
on the farm where grown. 

As you know, hundreds of legal actions are now pending against individual 
farmers throughout the country whose only crime was that they grew wheat to 
feed to their own livestock on their own farm. 

When that was publicized, of course, the people apparently thought 
some crime was involved. There is only the collection of penalty. 
There is no criminal action involved in this legislation that I am 
aware of. 

The only way a man could be put in jail is through contempt of 
court, in that he failed to carry out the orders of the court. 

The suits are to collect the penalties provided by the law. 

Mr. Keatine. That is my understanding. 

The CHarrman. But the people who exceeded that acreage allot- 
ment were well aware of the fact that they had no acreage allotment. 
They knew they were violating the law. 

And if you relieve this group of the penalty imposed, I think the 
effect would be that we would have to eliminate all acreage allotments. 

Mr. Keratina. I would question in some cases whether they did 
know it. I do not know that that would be a defense because they 
are supposed to know it, but I think in some of these instances these 
farmers did not realize what they were doing. 

I would like to appeal to the committee in specific instances to 
exempt farmers, but I suppose there is no way in which that can be 
done for Mr. A or Mr. B. You have to legislate in general. 

I was seeking to appeal to those representing those large wheat- 
producing areas on the basis that to eliminate this or to increase the 
acreage somewhat, permissive acreage, would not adversely affect 
them. 

The Cuarrman. If I have the right idea, I do not believe that a 
15- or 20- or 25- or 30-acre exemption would satisfy the people who 
have complained to you and to Mr. Hoffman, and others. I think 
they want an unlimited production. 

Mr. Keratine. That is what they want, but I think it would 
alleviate the problem considerably if the permitted acreage were 
increased. 

Mr. Lovre. The gentleman is certainly one of the most highly 
respected members that we have, and I have the utmost respect for 
him. 

May I ask the gentlemen, does the gentleman feel that we can have 
any kind of support program that will work successfully without re- 
strictions and without controls, as far as production is concerned? 

Mr. Keatina. No, I think if you are going to accept the principle 
of price supports, you have to have some control. 

Mr. Lovre. Certainly, and you cannot have price supports with 
unlimited production and have it work successfully. 
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Mr. Keartina. I agree with that. 

Mr. Hope. | might say in view of the gentleman’s suggestion, and 
[ appreciate his coming before this committee and presenting his view- 
point on this matter, but I want to comment upon his suggestion that 
perhaps we should increase the amount of the exemption. 

Three or four years ago I introduced a bill and the House passed 
the bill, increasing this exemption to 25 acres. I found that was not 
a very popular thing, however, out in my part of the country. 

The Farm Bureau opposed it, and other farm organizations opposed 
it. The Senator struck out the 25-acre provision. 

And the bill was passed leaving the 15-acre provision undisturbed. 

Since that time no one has tried to increase the exemption and I 
do not believe anyone will, because there is a tremendous amount of 
dissatisfaction out in my part of the country over the fact that there 
is a 15-acre exemption at all. 

The wheat farmers out there think that a 15-acre exemption is 
enabling producers in States like the gentleman’s State, which is not 
a large producer er, to increase their production, while the States where 
wheat is the basic agricultural crop are having to reduce their 
production. 

I can understand why they feel that way, perhaps, by referring to 
the production figures from the gentlemen’s own State, which show 
that the average production of wheat in that State for the 10-year 
period from 1944 to 1953 were 10,352,000 bushels. 

For 1954 the first year that the market quotas were in effect since 
the war, the amount produced was 10,766,000 bushels, or 400,000 
bushels more than was produced during the 10-year period when we 
had no controls at all and for 1955 production was 10,400,000 bushels 
more than it was during these years when there were no restrictions 
on production, although the wheat acreage of the country as a whole 
was cut down by 35 percent. 

Now, the most logical explanation anyone can give for this increase, 
or the fact of this production holding up as it did in States like New 
York, is that advantage was taken of this 15-acre provision by a good 
many farmers, and also that they put more fertilizer on their wheat 
land and got a better yield than they had previously. 

Both of those things contributed. 

But I think the gentleman can see where wheat producers in a State 
like Kansas or Colorado or the Dakotas feel that it would be a great 
mistake to take away these penalties which have been imposed upon 
the production of more than 15 acres of wheat. 

The wheat farmers in those parts of the country feel that this is 
very, & very generous provision, and it is one that was not applied to 
any other basic commodity. 

It was put in effect for the purpose of enabling family-type farmers 
to produce a little wheat for feed. 

Mr. Kratina. In the figures that the gentleman has given for the 
State of New York, is it broken down to show how much of that 
production was allocable to these people who take advantage of the 
15-acre exemption? 

The CHarrmMan. That means those people who have produced any 
at all, whereas the commercial wheatgrower in New York State has 
taken the same reduction as in Kansas or anywhere else. 
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Mr. Horr. That is true. The man who has been producing more 
than 15 acres has probably had to take his cut or he is a big violator 
of the regulations if he has not. 

There undoubtedly has been a great deal, a great many cases, where 
those who previously produced less than 15 acres did produce up to 
the 15-acre provision. 

Now, it seems to me that anyone representing a State like New 
York capnot very well object to the penalty. A State that is in favor 
of milk marketing orders and agreements is not in too good a position 
to complain about these provisions because, basically, they all go back 
to the same thing, our control over the marketing of agricultural 
commodities. ’ 

I do not believe that there is any difference in the principle involved 
between the two programs, the marketing agreements and orders for 
milk and some of the vegetable crops and the types of programs which 
you have to have for wheat and other basic commodities because of 
the fact that they are grown so universally. 

Mr. Keating. You can handle milk by not buying as many cows. 
But you have your land there and you want to put it in wheat to feed 
your own stock or poultry on your own farm, I do think it is in some- 
what of a different category. 

Mr. Hope. It is easier for the dairyman to adjust his production, 
perhaps, but the principle, I think, is just the same. It is easier to 
put some of these programs in operation. I do not see any difference 
in the principle. 

I do think that the law has been made very generous here as far as 
wheat. producers are concerned, by leaving in this 15-acre provision. 

Mr. Keatina. I will be glad to relieve the gentleman of embarrass- 
ment by sponsoring such a measure, myself. I would hate to have 
the gentleman’s opposition now. 

I appreciate the opportunity of being heard, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much for coming over. 

The Chair wishes to recognize my colleague from North Carolina, 
Mr. Jonas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES R. JONAS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, I introduced one of these bills, but I 
did not ask for this hearing. I understand that you had had some 
hearings and more or less resolved this issue sometime ago, but I do 
represent a section of the country which is a little different with 
respect to the agriculture we have there than is the situation in Kansas, 
South Dakota, or even in the eastern part of the State, in my col- 
league’s district. 

I suppose all of the farmers in my district are family-type farmers, 
what is referred to as the family-type farmer. 

We grow a little wheat for market. We grow alittle cotton. Most 
farmers have a few cows, a few pigs, and a few chickens. 

We grow oats, but we do not grow wheat commercially as they do 
in Kansas. We do not grow cotton commercially, or on the big scale 
that they do in my colleague’s district. 

The average farm, and | am speaking now just of my general obser- 
vation without going to the statistics at all, the average farm in my 
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district is 150 or 200 acres. It is unusual to have three or four hundred 
acres in cultivation as is the case in Mississippi and elsewhere where 
they grow cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. In my section it is about 65 acres. 

Mr. Jonas. I happen to know that you have a lot of operators who 
produce cotton in vast amounts. I have a constituent in my home- 
town who has’a Mississippi plantation of 4,000 acres that he grows 
cotton on, but we have nothing like that in part of North Carolina. 

We do have big acreages in other sections of the State. 

I am not thinking in terms of the big producer of poultry, either. 
I have some small poultry producers, but not any on a big scale. 

I certainly would not be in favor of any legislation that would per- 
mit the big commercial poultry operators to absorb the grain-growing 
part of agriculture and consume that grain or feed it to the chickens 
and sell it that way. 

I am thinking of the sort of farmer that I represent in my district 
who engages in general agriculture. He is being ruined by having to 
reduce his production of cotton and he cannot produce more than 15 
acres of wheat without paying a penalty. 

It just occurred to me that a farmer engaged in my kind of agri- 
culture—and I was not thinking in terms of Kansas growers or South 
Dakota growers—ought to be permitted to grow additional wheat if 
he used it on his own farm not only for food that he consumes himself, 
but for seed that he uses to replant his crop and to feed to the animals 
that he produces on his farm. 

Now, I can understand from listening to the questions here today 
that there are various problems involved in these big poultry opera- 
tions, but it seems to me that that might be corrected by using the 
history formula that is used in cotton. Could you not protect the 
wheatgrower against increasing production of wheat by poultry 
operators? 

The CHatrMan. Ordinarily 15 acres of wheat would produce enough 
wheat to feed the family. 

Mr. Jonas. The family I am talking about has to sell a little wheat. 
We have beer producing wheat long before they planted a bushel of 
wheat in Kansas. 

Our folks have been growing wheat for generations, not in vast 
quantities as they do in South Dakota or in Kansas, but a little wheat 
for the market, and the rest for home consumption. 

The CHatrman. How much would be the question. How much 
would you permit him to grow? If you did that to all the other pro- 
grams you see what trouble you would get into. 

Mr. Jonas. You cannot eat cotton and I do not suppose you could 
smoke up much tobacco. I suppose you could eat some rice and some 
peanuts, but I think wheat is in a different category. 

The CuarrMan. You say you are concerned not only with that 
which is consumed on the farm, but that which is sold from the farm. 

Mr. Jonas. I think everybody ought to be permitted to grow who 
has a history of growing some wheat, probably 15 acres without any 
penalty, or 25 acres, or some minimum. Then what he grows in addi- 
tion he ought to be permitted to sell and what he needs to consume on 
his farm for human consumption or for feeding to his cattle and his 
pigs and to reseed his farm. 
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- Now, I know that would run into a lot of wheat in Kansas, but it 
would not amount to much in my part of North Carolina. 

Mr. Hore. On that point will you yield? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 

Mr. Hore. Of course, the farmer who has been growing any larger 
amount than the 15 acres would probably come in under the allot- 
ment provision; that is, a lot of your farmers now that are producing 
15 acres may have a history of 30 acres on the farm. 

For instance, a farmer who has been producing 30 or 40, he is not 
forced to take advantage of this 15-acre provision, but he does have to 
take the same percentage cut like any other wheat farmer does. 

The cotton farmer has to take a percentage cut. If you are talking 
about farmers who have been growing wheat for a long time, they 
have a base and they are not subject to this 15-acre provision if they 
have been growing more than 15 acres. 

Mr. Jonas. The trouble we have is that in my part of North Car- 
olina, at least, we do not have people who grow wheat exclusively and 
on . vast scale and we do not have people who grow cotton on a vast 
scale. 

Every farmer that I know in my county and in my district who is 
engaged in agriculture, grows a little wheat, a little corn, a little 
cotton; he has a few cows. Ido not know whether the committee can 
figure out any way to help that sort of farmer because I realize you 
have these other problems of the great commercial wheat-growing 
sections and you have this poultry problem to worry about, but I did 
want the committee to know that I have been fussing about the action 
of the committee. 

I have not criticized the committee for its action; I know it has given 
the problem careful consideration. 

The only reason I came here today was because I heard that you 
would have a hearing and I wanted to say that the reason I introduced 
the bill I did was because I have the sort of farmers I have been 
talking about. 

I am not thinking in terms of making wheat available to poultry 
producers, but I am thinking that it ought to be possible to permit 
these people to grow a little extra wheat that they consume on their 
own farms and 

The CuarrmMan. You heard Mr. Hope say that we had provided the 
15-acre allotment and that the 25-acre exemption was passed by the 
House and rejected by the Senate. 

I do not believe that this committee would now approve the 25- 
acre allotment, or 20-acre allotment. 

I would like the record to show that when we had these hearings 
before, I directed the staff to notify the authors of all the bills and to 
advise them that we would give them an opportunity to be heard. 

If you did not receive that notice, and apparently you did not, I am 
very sorry. But we did hear the numerous authors referred to this 
morning by Mr. Hope. 

We do appreciate your coming here and I do appreciate your efforts 
in behalf of those whom you represent. 

We do have 2 or 3 other Members of the Congress to be heard, and 
the House is convening at the moment. 

Mr. Jonas. I appreciate the opportunity to be heard. 

The CuatrmMan. Mrs. St. George. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mrs. St. Georae. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I shall be very brief. I know your time is short. 

My bill is similar, in fact it is identical to the bill introduced by 
Mr. Reed of New York, in the last session. 

I would like to say that in my district my farmers are dawry farmers 
and poultry farmers, and very few, if any, in fact I would be safe in 
saying 98 percent of them do not raise enough feed on their own 
farms to feed their stock. 

In other words, they have to buy feed from the West or from 
wherever they can get it to the best advantage. 

In introducing this bill my feeling is that I am doing it because of 
the great indication on the part of my farmers that such a ruling 
should not be on our statutes. They consider it un-American. They 
do not like any part of it, and for that reason I am willing to go along 
and express their feelings. 

As I said before, as far as they personally are concerned it will make 
very little or no difference. We do not have the kind of country where 
we can raise anything like the amount of wheat we need and, there- 
fore, it will only affect a very small percentage. 

Now, | am not in favor of increasing that acreage or of decreasing 
the acreage. I think under the act where all the wheat is fed or used 
for seed on the farm, and for other purposes, and I say ‘‘on the farm” 
advisedly, they should be exempted from penalties. 

Now, I made certain inquiries when I heard about this and I re- 
ceived these protests, and I said to my farmers, ““How many of you 
people have been called up before the district attorney and what kind 
of trouble have you had as a result of this?”’ 

The reply was, “Oh, well; very few, because we understand that 
instructions have been given to most of the district attorneys not to 
call farmers up under this act as it is so unpopular.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, that strikes 
me as a very poor law and very illogical if we are going to sit back 
and say the penalties are there, but we are not going to enforce them 
because, frankly, we know they are unpopular and inadvisable. 

I think a law of that kind should be stricken from the statute. That 
is the reply I received, not only in my congressional district, but at a 
recent meeting with the New York State delegation I heard that same e 
story over and over again from other members. 

For this reason I do hope that you will be able in your wisdom, and 
I am sure that vou know far more about it than I do, because you have 
to take the overall picture of the whole country and I have the greatest 
sympathy for that. 

The CuarrMan. Mrs. St. George, may I interrupt vou for a moment. 

It is entireiy possible that the Secretary thought that favorable 
action would be taken on this proposition because so many bills had 
been introduced. It may be that he is responsible for having indicated 
to the Department of Justice that he did not want them to proceed; 
he did not want the Department of Justice to proceed with the bring- 
ing of these civil actions. 

Mrs. St. Georer. Of course, I do not know anything about that. 
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The CHairMan. Certainly there is nothing. that this committee has 
done which would encourage anyone to believe that the committee 
would look with favor on the legislation. Your colleague, Dan Reed, 
as you know, for whom I have the very greatest respect, love, and 
affection, introduced a bill on January 10. 

Mrs. Sv. GrorGe. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I had it referred to the Department for a report. 
My recollection is that the report was favorable, and we scheduled 
hearings. We had rather extended hearings, and committee action 
was unfavorable. 

It seems to me that the Department should now insist upon the 
payment of these penalties. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. Mr. Chairman, I may say I do not know whether 
they will insist or not. It may very well be that they will insist. If 
they do, I can assure you it will cause quite an uproar in my part of 
the State of New York and many other places. 

The CHarrMAN. Any law that carries a penalty is obnoxious to the 
person who has the penalty imposed on them. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. It is also the theory of stepping on private 
property and telling people what they can or cannot do. 

The CHarrMAN. You have milk orders in your area? 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. Yes, sir. We have not got them yet. I hope we 
get them soon. 

The CHarrMan. Those involve restrictions, limitations, and things 
which we might have regarded as somewhat unusual years ago, but 
in this day of great abundance in this country, unless we do restrict 
agriculture in some way, we know what is going to happen. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. | know the chairman will admit, however, that 
we have had always far lower supports than any other category of 
agriculture. 

The CuarrMan. Lower what? 

Mrs. Sr. GeoreGe. Far lower support for the dairy industry. We 
are down to 80 percent. 

The CuatrMan. But Mr. Benson held your dairy support at 90 
percent. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. They are not at 90 percent now. 

The CuarrMan. He held them to 90 percent until April 1952 or 
1953. When this committee reported the bill out the last time it 
supported it at 80 percent. The Secretary was advocating a flexible 
support between 75 and 90. 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. I may indicate that I do advocate the flexible 
support. But | think if you are going to give anybody else 90 per- 
cent, I shall be obliged to change my thinking and go for 90 percent 
to the dairy industry also. 

Mr. McIntire. Mrs. St. George, 1 am very happy as a northerner 
to have you appear this morning because this matter has been one 
which has been a concern to my State, too, although we do not have 
anywhere near the wheat production that you have in New York 
State. 

This committee has had this matter under consideration and we 
were struggling, some of us, for some vehicle to provide at least some 
degree of relief. 

Under the legislation relative to corn, there are commercial and 
noncommercial countries so designated by the Secretary. Of course, 
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we removed in the act of 1954 the allotments for the quotas on the 
corn, so there is no mandatory vehicle of production control with 
corn. 

However, I searched around to find some type of vehicle that would 
perhaps be ‘comparable to a commercial and noncommercial designa- 
tion for wheat. I was not able to come up with a formula except 
=_ which would apply to the total production of the wheat in the 

tate. 

This committee accepted an amendment, if my memory serves me 
correctly, that permitted a State, which had not in excess of 5 ,000 
acres of wheat, to be declared by the Secretary as a State in which 
a quota program would not be operative. 

That was changed on the other side to 25,000 acres, if my memory 
serves me correctly. 

We have approached the problem, but we have not been able, | 
think it is fair to say, to go much further than the 25,000 acres without 
running into what seems to be a commercial aspect of wheat produc- 
tion. 

I want to say that I am one who will be very happy to work with 
anyone to explore this matter further, but at least that is what the 
committee had done to date. 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. I may say to the gentleman that I think that 
would come nearer to a solution as far as my particular area is con- 
cerned than any I have heard so far. 

Of course, we certainly would come under the noncommercial strata 
as far as those counties are concerned. 

Mr. McIntire. If a noncommercial designation were to be made 
county by county, I would not be at all surprised but what it. might 
be the same as it was on corn and still remain as part of the law, but 
not as firmly operative. 

There might be some counties in your State that would qualify as 
exempted under that vehicle, but that: type of thing has never been 
formulated as yet. 

Mrs. Str. Groree. I may say also to the gentleman that I still 
think the principle under which this operates is a bad principle. For 
that reason I would definitely be opposed to it. 

The CHarrMan. Well, we thank you very much, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other Members of the House here? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Henpverson. I would.like to speak just briefly. 

This committee gave me the privilege in the last session of speaking 
concerning this particular type of legislation and I would just like to 
report to the committee that insofar as southern Ohio is concerned, the 
people of that area are still desirous of this type of legislation. 

I would like to say that that, I am sure, would be the case even 
though there were no farmers in southern Ohio who wanted to raise 
more than 15 acres of wheat because it is a matter of principle. 

I believe in this legislation and I will never raise any more wheat, but 
I still feel that the matter of the right to use your farm for the pro- 
duction of that which the farm is suited for is an inherent right. 
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I feel that this legislation is popular legislation desired by the 
people of Ohio, desired by, I am sure, the people of a great portion 
of the United States and I hope that the committee will again take 
this matter under consideration and remember that it is not just the 
amount of acres, but it is the matter.of principle in agriculture, 
the principle of the right of a man, a farmer, to use his property, his 
farm, as he feels it is needed for the benefit of agriculture and his 
own family income. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Henderson. 

Without objection, I want to include in the record a statement by 
Mr. Richard A. Poff, a Member of Congress, dated February 20, 1956. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD H. POFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Porr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Richard H. Poff, and I have 
the honor to represent the Sixth Congressional District of Virginia. 

On May 4, 1955, I introduced H. R. 6019, which is one of a number 
of bills of similar import now before the committee for consideration. 
I am not so much interested in the passage of the bill which bears my 
name as I am interested in the passage of legislation which will effec- 
tuate the principle involved. 

The farmers of the district which I represent are small farmers. 
Most of their farms are small in acreage but they are fertile, well man- 
aged, and productive. While most of the farms are diversified and 
self-contained units, much of our farm income is derived from the 
sale of beef, pork, poultry, and dairy products. 

Insofar as possible, with limited acreage, our farmers try to raise 
their own feed supply. What they cannot raise, they are forced to 
buy at a price greatly inflated by the Government subsidy on grains 
produced in the West. 

Few, if any, of our small farmers raise enough wheat for sale on 
the open market, and still fewer raise enough to participate in the 
benefits of the price-support program. Indeed, farmers in the State 
of Virginia annually receive less than four-tenths of 1 percent of the 
wheat benefits under this program. 

Ordinarily, our farmers consume their entire wheat crop on the 
farm in the form of feed and seed. In spite of this fact, and in spite 
of the fact that they receive no price-support benefits, they are never- 
theless subjected to the requirements of acreage allotments and to the 
marketing penalties under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. This 
strikes me as grossly unjust. 

The Congress has the power to restrict acreage and impose market- 
ing penalties on agricultural production only by virtue of the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution. The purpose of the act, 
as an essential corollary to the price-support program, is to regulate 
the production of grain which has an impact upon supply and price as 
affected by interstate commerce. While I realize that there are 
Supreme Court decisions which hold to the contrary, I have never 
been able to understand how the production of wheat which is con- 
sumed by the producer and never sold has any effect whatever upon 
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or any relation to interstate commerce. How can it affect either inter- 
state or intrastate commerce when it never enters the channels of 
commerce or reaches the market place? 

If this legislation becomes law, as I earnestly trust it will, a little 
farmer who consumes all of his wheat crop in feed or seed will be able 
to harvest as much wheat as he chooses, without regard to allotments 
or penalties. For my own part, I interpret the legislation to include 
not only wheat for seed and feed for lifestock, but also wheat for flour 
for human consumption on the farm. 

It is beeoming more and more apparent to our little farmers that 
the rigid price-support program is geared to the productive capacity 
of the big western farmer who tills thousands of acres of flatland wit 
highly mechanized equipment and produces tremendous volumes of 
grain subsidized by the Government. When our little farmers buy 
this grain for feed and seed, they are, by paying these high subsidized 
prices, actually furnishing the support in the rigid price-support 
program. Here, by the passage of this legislation, the Congress has 
an opportunity in some small measure to rectify this inequity and 
relieve the small farmer of the restrictions and penalties of the program 
from which he gets no benefits. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for the opportunity 
of presenting my views, and I most respectfully, but nonetheless 
vigorously, urge favorable consideration of this legislation. 

The CHArRMAN. Are there any other witnesses desiring to be heard 
on this wheat legislation? 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. McGreeor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Agriculture 
Committee, I appreciate being given the opportunity to explain my 
bill, H. R. 8698, which I introduced sometime ago feeling that it would 
be of assistance to the farmers. I am sure you realize that I am not 
an expert in agriculture but I fully recognize the fact that you are. 
I know that you gentleman through your long term of service on this 
Committee of Agriculture are really masters on the subject but may 
I explain to you the viewpoint of a layman. 

This bill would amend the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1934, 
and would exempt certain wheat producers from liability under the 
act where all the wheat crop is fed or used for seed on the farm. The 
bill would exempt producers from any obligation to pay the penalty 
or store the farm marketing excess with respect to any farm for any 
crop of wheat harvested, providing: (1) That none of such crop of 
wheat is removed from such farm; (2) That such entire crop of wheat 
is used for seed on such farm, or is fed on such farm to livestock, 
including poultry, owned by any such producer, or a subsequent owner, 
or operator of the farm. 

Your witness and many of you gentlemen have fought in time of 
war for freedom and I am sure that we, and our children, would do so 
again if it was necessary. We have fought for the freedoms that I am 
attempting to give in this legislation. It seems to me that a man who 
owns or rents a farm certainly has the right to raise the food necessary 
on that farm for him to make a decent living for himself and family. 
He should be able to do so without Federal interference and without 
the penalty of a Federal law. 
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Under the existing law passed by Congress many years ago, many 
of my farmers do not have a sufficient allotment of acreage to produce 
the wheat that is necessary for them to grain their ordinary and average 
stock. ‘To me this situation is ridiculous in this great Republic. All 
I am asking; Mr. Chairman, is that the farmers be given the freedoms 
to make a living for their families, as well as the other segments of 
our society. I am asking for that freedom in the bill I have intro- 
duced-and which is now before you for consideration, H. R. 8698. I 
thank you for this opportunity. 

The CuHarrMAN. The committee will stand adjourned, subject to call. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair). 


x 








